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Vacation For Five Hundred 
Heather G. Collier 


To those who deem it impossible to have a really fine va- 
cation inexpensively, we would like to offer the recipe that we 
have discovered at The Training School. Make yourself per- 
sonally responsible for some part of the vacation happiness of a 
child. Every member of the staff of The Training School as- 
sumed that responsibility this summer, in consequence of which 
all of us are now remembering that vacation as one of the best 
we have ever had. 


Of course, there are always vacation trips planned for our 
children as part of the regular summer program of the School. 
And all of the children enjoy the use of our swimming pool, the 
swings and other play apparatus, and the cool play places in the 
groves. But this year the staff was occupied with planning 
“extras.” And it is chiefly about these extras that we want to 
tell you. 


Camp. Of course, Camp is a regular feature of every summer, 

but it was especially nice this year. Considerable work 
was done in preparation for the summer. Electric lights were 
installed, and a nice sandy beach made by the “swimmin’ hole,” 
and a great many other nice things done. 


From the first of July until the first of October, the Educa- 
tional Director, with three assistants, two councillors and a cook, 
held sway at Camp. And they must have felt very much like the 
old woman with the shoe, for during every waking minute of 
that time Camp was filled with the sight and sound of children. 
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The length of camping time allotted to each child is de- 
termined after careful consideration of his personal enjoyment 
of camp life, and also with regard to the length of time each 
child has been privileged to spend vacationing at home. Chil- 
dren who were not able to go to their own homes for vacations 
were given especially long ones at Camp, in compensation. 

There were plenty of visitors, too. Our children like noth- 
ing better than to be able to take a visitor by the hand and show 
him, with personal pride, the fine points of the Camp. They 
deem it a “party,” (and who shall contradict them?) when there 
are visitors to sit with them before the big fire-place in the 
Lodge at night, to tell them stories and share in their games 
before bedtime. 

During the summer season some 269 visitors were enter- 
tained at the Camp, and of this number 109 were registered as 
dinner guests. There were four special dinner and luncheon 
events in honor of the boys from our colony at Menantico. 

The campfire burned brightly on many regular as well as 
special occasions—for the DeMolay boys from Vineland, for the 
Baptist Choir, and for every group of campers on their last eve- 
ning there. It burned, too, in celebration of such events as 
treasure hunts, marshmallow toasts, potato, apple and “doggie” 
roasts—and even for watermelon eating contests! Do you won- 
der that the children like Camp? 


Sports. Our baseball field is in such excellent condition that we 

received a number of requests for its use from outside 
teams. The Church and Bank Leagues were granted this privi- 
lege, thus providing an opportunity for our children to see a 
great many fine games in addition to those played by our own 
team. Baseball is a very popular sport with our children, one 
evidence of which is the success of our own team. Out of 33 
games played last summer with teams in the Vineland City Lea- 
gue, our team won 24, lost 8, and tied one. 

To further interest in athletics, the Boys’ Department is 
also planning a special day to be known as The Training School 
Olympics, offering prizes to winners. But there will be no heart- 
breaks—for there will be no losers. 

Gardening. Children who manifested interest in gardening 
were assigned small plots of ground, to plant as 
they wished. Well into the fall these little gardens made cheery 
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spots of color, affording pleasure to everyone who passed. 
Constructive play. We have two new buildings! True, they are 
very small, and have rather a rakish air a- 
bout them, but they are to be regarded with no small degree of 
awe. The boys built them themselves! One of them is Long 
Branch Clubhouse, and the other is the House that Fun Built, 
and you may see them behind DeMott and Mills cottages, re- 
spectively. Into their building went approximately the same 
amount of pounding and hammering and general bustling as at- 
tends the construction of the average skyscraper in a great city. 
They are really a credit to their little builders, despite the fact 
that their ultimate fate is almost certainly to be torn down and 
rebuilt—for the building is the best part of the fun. 
Fourth of July. This is always our gala day. There is a band 
concert on the lawn, to begin with. There are 
parents and friends to be shown the swimming matches, the 
School building, the cottages, and the pets. There is dinner at 
noon, at long tables, when we meet old friends and make new 
ones. There is the entertainment in the afternoon for everybody. 
And after supper—oh wonder of wonders, oh day of days—the 
parade! 

Everyone is in costume, and there are floats and cars and 
music and mummers. Everyone has a number, proclaiming him 
a contestant for a prize in some one of the various divisions. 
The line of march is very long as it winds through the grounds, 
down one street and up another, past all the cottages and back 
again, with horns blowing and Johnny waving wildly as he pass- 
es Mother in the crowd, and everybody being immortalized in 
moving pictures. 

And, later, the occasion is re-lived when those same moving 
pictures are shown on our screen. We can recapture some of 
the high gaiety, too, at the assembly, when Professor Johnstone 
distributes the prizes. And there are prizes for everybody, 
ranging from individual ones to parties for whole groups! 
Parties. Nobody’s birthday passed unnoticed. At “Miss An- 

nie’s” cottage in particular there were special parties 
in abundance, with the guest of honor permitted to choose those 
friends who might be invited to share in the celebration. Some 
of these supper parties were served in the grove, when the 
weather was especially nice. 
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Of course, a great many parties were held for no special 


reason at all. And sometimes the children created them them- 


selves in rather impromptu fashion, as when little Billy, the day © 


after his birthday party, came in and announced happily that he q 


was “here for dinner again.” 

One interesting party was for a group of girls, who were © 
invited to the “Wizard’s Cave.” This was instructive as well — 
as entertaining for, in the principal game of the evening, each ~ 
guest was permitted to choose any object in the room which ~ 
took her fancy. Then the group sat in a magic circle on the 
flying carpet, closed their eyes, and Presto! they were in the land 
from which one of the objects had come. They learned the his- 
tory of the object, and a little of the history of the country from 
which it came. Then back they would come to The Training 
School, and off they would go again to the country from which 
the next object had come. And lucky it was that someone had 
chosen a spoon from Paris, for then refreshments were served! 

And we mustn’t forget the Girls’ Party, given by the staff 
of the Educational Department, in Garrison Hall! 


Entertainments. We shall all remember the evening when the 

Boys’ Department gave an entertainment in 
Garrison Hall, featuring the Vineland Male Chorus, and an ex- 
cellent whistler, followed by a treat of cracker jack. 

The Hospital Department also gave an entertainment, with 
the feature of the evening a prestidigitator, who could do magi- 
cal things with astonishing ease. Afterwards, puzzles were dis- 
tributed among the audience. And, again, cracker jack. 

The Educational Department gave several other entertain- 
ments, too, with music and readings and moving pictures and 
all the other interesting things that make a fine evening. 


Picnics. The staff of the Food Department sponsored a number 
of outings during the summer. The first group con- 
sisted of girls, a whole truck full of them, who set off hilariously 
for a lake in Bridgeton, some fifteen miles distant. Here there 
was safe swimming, and plenty of space for games. And not 
the least enjoyable feature of the day was the ride home, after 
supper, with the driver obligingly choosing the longest route, 
and the night air reverberating with song. 
The following week another group of girls, all attired in 
gay beach pajamas, enjoyed a similar picnic. 
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Then it was the turn of the boys, with such strenuous games 
as fox and geese and buck-buck added to the fun. On the second 
of the boys’ picnics the program was varied by cooking “hot 
dogs” in the woods and, after supper, taking a long hike around 
the lake. 

Probably the largest picnic of the summer was the Store 
picnic, which required three cars in addition to the crowded 
truck to transport the gleefully shrieking party. 

There were three picnics given by the Laboratory staff. 
These were held at the big lake in Millville, where there is fine 
swimming and where there are steep clay bluffs to climb and 
woods to play in. There, too, is a high promontory, overlook- 
ing the expanse of lake and woodland, where the delicious 
lunches packed by Miss Reedmiller were eaten, supplemented 
by judicious quantities of “soda pop.” 

The Sayford Club boys had four fishing trips, real fishing 
trips, including tumbling out of bed before dawn and riding 
through the misty, early morning to the bay, miles away. Of 
course, they also included such minor discomforts as mal de mer 
in some instances, but the boys seemed not to mind in the least. 
And they did catch fish! 

There were two picnics for the older boys, who cooked their 
own suppers over wood fires by the lake, and spent long, cool 
evenings by the water before the ride home. 

jAnd remember the picnic suppers that were held on the 
lawn behind the girls’ cottages every Thursday evening during 
the summer! 


Hikes. Individual members of the staff led numerous hikes a- 
long the country roads, or through our own grounds, to 
look at the ducks, the turkeys, the chickens, and the pets. Some- 
times there were swims at the end of the trail, or the hikes were 
followed by little parties in the living room. There was a visit 
to the dahlia farm nearby, where nearly 50 acres of vivid blooms 
are to be seen and exclaimed over. And there were triumphant 
returns with arms full of wildflowers for the decoration of the 
cottages. Often whole cottage groups would leave in the after- 
noons, taking supper along, and returning tired, but happy and 
singing, in the evening. 
Some hikes were made on Sunday mornings for groups of 
children who kept their eyes “peeled” for apples and flowers. 
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Three of these hikes ended at the Edgewood cottages, where 
there were lollypop hunts before dinner. 


Moving pictures. The Laboratory motion picture equipment 
was used often during the summer for the 
enjoyment of the children. Two “movie nights” were held on 
the lawn in front of Garrison Hall, with the children assembled 
on benches or on blankets on the grass. Mickey Mouse, our 
Fourth of July pictures, and various other films were shown, 
songs were sung, and lollypops passed around. A third “movie 
night” was held in the garden of Babbitt Cottage, and another 
at Tyler Cottage, much to the delight of the girls. Needless to 
say, the most satisfying films were those in which the children 
themselves, or their surroundings, were featured! 
Visits. Visits to the various cottages, or to Camp, were a regu- 
lar part of the summer activity. Sometimes the visitor 
to Camp would remain overnight, and take the children for an 
early morning swim. Sometimes, too, staff members would take 
carloads of children out to Camp for an afternoon and evening, 
with an occasional treat thrown in. 

There was, for instance, the evening when twelve of the girls 
piled into the truck and were taken out to visit the campers. 
They took their supper with them, played games, and after sup- 
per had a real treasure hunt, with clues in most amazing places. 
And when the treasure was found, there was enough so that 
everyone could share in it! 

Miscellaneous. There were several trips to nearby cities. One 

of these was to Philadelphia, to have dinner with 
friends there. Another was a bit more elaborate, and included 
a visit to an amusement, park, dinner, and, as a grand climax, a 
theatre party on the way home. Some of the children were also 
taken along when professional trips were made, “just for the 
ride.” There were any number of impromptu rides, too, on nice 
evenings, or sunny days. And of course, there were a number of 
visits to the seashore. 

And the little things were not forgotten. For instance, an 
amusing plaything was a funny little red clay head, the top of 
which is grooved, to permit the planting of grass seed. This 
was loaned to the various cottages, and the children enjoyed 
planting the seed and watching the transformation of the queer 
little man from a state of pathetic baldness to one of emerald 
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hirsuteness. When the little man has finished his round of all 
the cottages, he will be given to the Hospital “for keeps.” 

And another thing that is a part of summer—remember 
your own childhood ?—the soft lawn sprays turned on after sup- 
per on hot evenings, and shouting crowds of children in bath- 
ing suits allowed to run under them, ducking in and out again— 
“cooling off before bedtime.” 

Looking retrospectively over the summer, it was full of all 
these things and many more. From these “extra” trips and 
parties and visits the staff members who planned them derived 
nearly if not quite as much pleasure as the children themselves. 
And, most important of all, they helped to cement the bond be- 
tween the “grown-ups” and the children; that bond that takes 
the stiff politeness out of a child’s face, and makes it glow with 
pleasure when he says “Hello.” 


Book Review 


ADAMS, GRACE. Psychology: Science or Superstition? New 

York, Covici-Friede, 1931. 299 pp. 

This is an entirely readable, often humorous, account of the 
birth and growth of psychology in America, which, in turn, is an 
important chapter in the history of psychology as a whole. 
The book is written in a popular style that should appeal to the 
lay reader for whom it is ostensibly intended, though one sus- 
pects that it is meant for the psychologist as well. 

The author presents a fairly adequate summary of the var- 
ious schools of psychology that have grown up since William 
James became its first professor in an American university, 
The chapters are relatively short and concise, presenting the 
outstanding features of introspectionism, behaviorism, psycho- 
analysis, purposive psychology and Gestalt psychology. The 
chapter on William James and the chapter contrasting the con- 
servatism of E. B. Titchener with the liberalism of G. Stanley 
Hall are largely biographical, as might be expected. It is point- 
ed out that, with perhaps one exception, we have accepted our 
psychologies second-hand. European psychologies have come to 
our shores and been altered very little. We adopt rather than 
adapt. 
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One need only tune in on the radio or glance through any 
current newspaper to be convinced of the truth of the author’s 
observation that to the non-academic person psychology means 
“psycho-analytic hygiene.” Popularization has removed psy- 
chology from the category of the esoteric where Hall would have 
kept it. 

Is it science or superstition? In leaving this for the reader 
to decide, the author emphasizes the fact that there is a distinct 
aura about the term science, which the psychologist is loath to 
give up, and yet the psychologist seems to find it difficult to 
maintain the objectivity of a true scientist, which requires that 
he define mankind as “conscious automata” and nothing more. 

There is a selected biblography of about 80 references which 
should prove helpful to the reader interested in perusing further 
any of the schools of psychology described in the book. 

The author has appended about two pages entitled “Instead 
of a Glossary,” in which she describes for the lay reader a few 
of the psychological terms used in the book and clarifies or con- 
denses her definitions. 


Vineland, N. J. S. Geraldine Longwell 





In the Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College 
Dr. Thorndike and his colleagues have been experimenting to 
find out just what rewards and punishments really do. 

The remarkable conclusion of all these experiments is that 
punishments do no good. The person improves only because of 
rewards. “Rewarded right tendencies,” says Dr. Thorndike, “al- 
ways are strengthened by the reward; punished wrong tenden- 
cies are not weakened by the punishment. If they disappear, 
it is because a competing rewarded tendency becomes so strong 
that it supplants them.” It makes no difference what the char- 
acter of the punishment is, whether it be an electric shock or 
a fine, it does nothing beneficial. “Indeed, a wrong response,” 
continues Dr. Thorndike, “although punished often, does more 
harm by occurring than it does good by being punished.” 

The results of Dr. Thorndike’s experiments become evident 
when we stop to consider how the world has relied upon punish- 
ment, perhaps as much as on reward, in education, in business, 
and in government. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
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Department of Research 
Annual Report, 1931-32 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Our program this year provided for the publication of finish- 
ed research, rather than for the prosecution of fresh research. 
The year has witnessed two book publications in addition to 
numerous articles which appeared in the professional journals. 
At the same time, active research has not ceased, and some im- 
portant progress has been made in this direction. 

The harmonious relations which have continued in the Lab- 
oratory and between the Laboratory and the institution proper 
are especially gratifying. This high degree of cooperation and 
good feeling is our most valuable asset. 


STAFF 


There have been important changes in the research staff 
this year. In accordance with the emphasis on publication ra- 
ther than on fresh research, replacements in certain positions 
have not been made. 

Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, M. A., Ohio State University, Chief 
Clinician, resigned in September, 1931, to matriculate at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as a candidate for the Ph. D. degree. 

Miss Ruth T. Melcher, M. A., University of Kentucky, Re- 
search Assistant, resigned in July, 1931, to enter Johns Hopkins 
University as a candidate for the Ph. D. degree. 

Mrs. Cecelia G. Aldrich, M. A., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Research Assistant, resigned in August, 1931, to become Re- 
search Assistant in Psychology at the Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research. 

Mr. Frank M. Howard, B. S., Hobart College, was appointed 
Senior Research Fellow. While on our staff he was also Clinical 
Psychologist at the Bonnie Brae Farms, at Millington, New Jer- 
sey. During the year Mr. Howard completed the requirements 
for the master’s degree at Rutgers University. He resigned in 
May, 1932, to become Clinical Psychologist on the staff of the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Child Guidance Clinic. 
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Research fellows appointed for the year were Miss Alice 
Jewell, A. B., Grinnell College, and Miss Alma Milliken, M. A., 
University of Michigan. Miss Jewell resigned in May, 1932, to 
enter special class work in Des Moines, Iowa. Miss Milliken 
resigned in July, 1932, to become Director and Psychologist at 
the West Virginia Training School at St. Mary’s, West Virginia. 

Mr. J. T. McIntire, A. B., West Virginia University, Senior 
Research Fellow, became head of the Clinic following Miss Kuen- 
zel’s resignation, and will continue in that capacity for the en- 
suing year. 

Miss S. Geraldine Longwell, M. A., Radcliffe College, Re- 
search Fellow, became Research Assistant in the field of birth 
injury. Miss Longwell will continue this work during the com- 
ing year. 

Miss Marion Emerson, A. B., Smith College, has been ap- 
pointed Research Fellow for the coming year. 

We have received an unusually large number of applications 
for research fellowships from exceptionally well qualified ap- 
plicants. In view of the plan to continue to concentrate on pub- 
lication next year rather than on new research and graduate 
training, we have appointed only one fellow for the new year. 


PUBLICATION 


The most important work of the year has been in the field 
of publication. The accomplishments in this direction amply 
justify the program to emphasize editorial work rather than new 
research. The reduction in the research staff, which was in 
part a necessary economy, favored the successful outcome of 
this plan by reducing time given to graduate instruction and re- 
search supervision. . 


Birth-injury book. Of first importance is the completion of a 

book on birth injury, which came from the 
publisher (Macmillan) early in August. This is a volume of 289 
pages, entitled “Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries,” which 
summarizes our early work on this problem. The original man- 
uscript was prepared by Miss Melcher, in 1929. This manu- 
script was completely revised in 1930 and again in 1931 by Miss 
Melcher and me, in collaboration with Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery at the Yale University School 
of Medicine. Dr. Phelps, as Consultant on Birth Injuries, has 
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been holding semi-annual clinics here and has directed the work 
on muscle training with these cases in our Hospital Department. 

The actual publication of this work, in joint authorship with 
Dr. Phelps and Miss Melcher, was a major undertaking and in- 
volved further revision in the process of printing due to the 
rapid progress here, and elsewhere, on this problem. While the 
details of such publication are a mystery to all but authors and 
publishers, it may be said that this was no light task. Capable 
assistance was given by Miss Heather Collier in this and other 
editorial projects. 

The book itself is a general review of the problem of birth 
injuries with special reference to mental deficiency. Emphasis 
is placed on birth injury as a major cause of non-hereditary 
feeble-mindedness, and as a category of mental subnormality. 
The method and results of orthopedic diagnosis and treatment 
are presented as well as an elaborate technical evaluation of 
mental examination methods. Birth injury is found to account 
actually or presumptively for the mental deficiency of 10 per cent 
of all our children. It is also found that such children show de- 
layed mental and motor development independently of treat- 
ment. This work is of such importance that we must continue 
research along these lines for at least several years to come, as 
one of the most important undertakings of this Laboratory. 


Anniversary volume. Preceding the book on birth injury in 

point of time was the publication of a 
memorial volume entitled “Twenty-Five Years.” This contains 
the six major addresses delivered at the Silver Anniversary of 
the Vineland Laboratory in September, 1931, supplemented by 
three articles reviewing the work done and the further oppor- 
tunities here. This volume is a tribute to the early work of Dr. 
Goddard and to the vision of Professor Johnstone which made it 
possible, as well as a recognition of the work of Dr. Porteus, 
who succeeded Dr. Goddard, and of other research workers at 
Vineland. The articles appearing in this volume were re-edited 
and published serially during the year in the Training School 
Bulletin. 


Work on idiocy. Several articles on the experimental studies 

of the low-grade feeble-minded conducted by 
Mrs. Aldrich over a period of years came into print this year. 
A general article was published, interpreting this work in terms 
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of its significance for child training. The last of the major ar. 
ticles reporting these researches, on conditioning as a method of 
studying sensory discrimination, was published recently. 


State Department Bulletin. At the request of Commissioner 
Wm. J. Ellis, a bulletin was pre- 
pared for the Board of Control of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, bearing on the relation of 
special class instruction in the public schools to care and train- 
ing in public institutions. It is expected that this will be pub- 
lished as one of a series of department bulletins on the general 
problem of social control of the feeble-minded in this state. 


List of publications. The complete bibliographic list of articles 
published or accepted for publication dur- 
ing the year, exclusive of books, reviews, is as follows: 

ALDRICH, CECELIA G. Experimental Studies of Idiot Behavior. 
Training School Bulletin 28: 151-59, December, 1931. Also 
in Proceedings and Addresses of the American Association 
for the Study of the Feeble-Minded 36: 282-93, 1931. 
Lessons in Child Training Gleaned from Idiots. Child De- 
velopment 3: 75-80, March, 1932. 

A Parable of Failure. Training School Bulletin 28: 111, 
October, 1931. 

ALDRICH, CECELIA G. AND DOLL, EpGAR A. Comparative Intelli- 
gence of Idiots and Normal Infants. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology 39: 227-57, June, 1931. 

Problem Solving among Idiots. Journal of Comparative 
Psychology 12: 137-69, August, 1931. 

Problem Solving among Idiots. The Use of Implements. 
Journal of Social Psychology 2: 307-36, August, 1931. 
COLLIER, HEATHER G. Forty-third Annual Association Meeting, 
June 10,1931. Training School Bulletin 28: 84-88, Septem- 

ber, 1931. 
Silver Anniversary Meeting of the Vineland Laboratory. 
School and Society 34: 426-27, September 26, 1931. 

DOLL, EDGAR A. Annual Report, Department of Research 
1930-31. Training School Bulletin 28: 117-24, October, 1931. 
Dyskinesia Resulting from Birth Injuries. Training School 
Bulletin 29: 41-49, May, 1932. 

Education and Training of the Feeble-Minded. Proceedings 
and Addresses of the American Association for the Study of 
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the Feeble-Minded 37: 99-118, 1932. 

La Higiene Mental Y Las Escuelas Publicas. Boletin de la 
Union Panamericana 65: 1054-59, October, 1931. 

The Outlook for Research. Training School Bulletin 28: 
185-94, February, 1932. 

Psychological Aspects of the Birth-Injured Mentally De- 
ficient. Proceedings and Addresses of the American As- 
sociation for the Study of the Feeble-Minded 37: 304-15, 
1932. 

Research Opportunities at Vineland. Training School Bul- 
letin 29: 21-34, April, 1932. Also in Twenty-Five Years. 
Editor, Twenty-Five Years: The Vineland Laboratory 1906- 
1931. Vineland, The Training School, February, 1932. 
135 pp. ; 

Your Child’s Mental Health. Hygeia 9: 921-23, October, 
1931. 

DOLL, EDGAR A. AND ALDRICH, CECELIA G. Simple Conditioning 
as a Method of Studying Sensory Discrimination among 
Idiots. Journal of General Psychology 7: 104-43, July, 1932. 

DOLL, EDGAR A., PHELPS, WINTHROP M., AND MELCHER, RUTH 
TAYLOR. Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1932. 289 pp. 

HOWARD, FRANK M. A Case Siudy of Mental Conflict. Training 
School Bulletin 28: 175-78, January, 1932. 

LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE. Cottage Movies. Training School 
Bulletin 28: 195-96, February, 1932. 

MCINTIRE, J. T. Camp Suggestions. Training School Bulletin 
28: 54-57, May, 1932. 

The following articles have been accepted for publication, 
but have not as yet been printed: 

COLLIER, HEATHER G. A Warrior Finds Himself. Training 
School Bulletin. 

DoLL, Epcar A. Problem of the Feeble-Minded in New Jersey. 
The Relation of the Public Schools to the Public Institutions. 
State of New Jersey, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. 

Resume of Research. Training School Bulletin. 


BIRTH INJURY RESEARCH 
1. Survey. A survey of the birth-injured children in the in- 
stitution population has been completed, covering 
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a period of four years. From the reports of Dr. Winthrop M. 
Phelps, our consultant on birth injuries, it appears that there 
are at present in The Training School 11 cases of definite birth 
injury, 15 cases of probable birth injury, and 18 cases of possible 
birth injury. This result is important in itself, since it throws 
some light on the incidence of birth injury in relation to feeble- 
mindedness. The figures are much higher than we had previous- 
ly supposed. They show that about 10 per cent of all our chil- 
dren probably owe their condition to injuries sustained at birth. 
Most of them are in the non-hereditary group. In our popula- 
tion, birth injury is present in about 20 per cent of the non- 
hereditary cases and is the most important cause of all cases 
of mental deficiency, after heredity. 
2. Motion pictures. We have continued the use of motion pic- 
tures in connection with the birth-injury 
study. During the year both the photographic side of the 
work and its professional character have been much improved. 
The routine of movements portrayed has been completely re- 
vised, but an effort has been made to retain as much of the old 
routine as possible, for comparative purposes. This routine has 
also been more definitely standardized. A special effort has 
been made toward economy by the elimination of all unnecessary 
or unimportant actions. 

A definite “script”? was developed and has since been re- 
vised so that standard actions can be portrayed in all cases, in- 
cluding the use of slow-motion pictures. These are chiefly pic- 
tures of everyday acts, designed to reflect the abilities and dis- 
abilities of these children, as well as their improvement under 
treatment. Certain selected children under treatment are re- 
photographed in the same routine at standard intervals. Dr. 
Phelps has assisted in this work by prescribing certain special 
pictures in special cases. 

We now have two 400-foot reels, completely titled, showing 
a case of athetosis contrasted with a case of spasticity in a 
standard set of movements at six-month intervals. We have 
another film showing improvement during treatment. Another 
shows a series of children performing the single act of walking. 
Still another has been prepared to show a variety of special 
difficulties encountered among the birth-injured. 

These are scientific films which may be used for instruction 
as well as study. They have been shown with good effect before 
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the Chicago Psychological Club, the New Jersey State Appro- 
priations Committee, the American Association for the Study 
of the Feeble-Minded, the American Medical Association, the 
Feeble-Minded Club, the New Jersey State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, the American Psychological Association, and at 
numerous minor women’s club gatherings and visiting groups at 
the Laboratory. We also now have about 8,000 feet of data 
film for research purposes from which these instructional films 
have been prepared. 
3. Genetic study. The endeavor to make a frame-by-frame 
analysis of the motion picture films has 
been abandoned, since the repeated neurological examinations of 
the children appeared to afford equally good or better results. 
In place of this, concentration was directed on the measurement 
of functional progress; that is, improvement in everyday acts. 
This includes children not under treatment as well as those under 
treatment. This is a long-time study which should enable us to 
observe such social improvement as may take place in these 
subjects. It is hoped that it will also help in the evaluation of 
the effect of treatment vs. growth. 

A schedule of everyday acts has been provided, as a kind of 
genetic scale by which all of the birth-injured children have been 
scored. It is planned to re-score these children every six months, 
with due allowances for the effect of age and mental age, as 
well as for environmental influences. 


4. Case-work. A special effort has been made to reorganize the 
case-work with the birth-injured, so that we 
might improve the routine of history-taking, psychological ex- 
amining and diagnosis with these subjects. In the light of the 
preliminary studies, certain tests of the early battery have been 
dropped and new ones added. An attempt will be made to work 
out a more satisfactory battery of tests and to evaluate these 
in terms of their re-examination value as well as in terms of 
their value as compared with each other. More careful evalua- 
tion of history data is being developed. 
5. Work at Woodbine. In connection with the study of birth- 
injured children in this institution, we 
have assisted Mr. Edward Johnstone, Superintendent at the New 
Jersey Colony for Feeble-Minded Males, at Woodbine, to begin 
work with the birth-injured in that institution. Mr. McIntire 
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and Miss Longwell visited Woodbine to check on the cases ten- 
tatively selected by Dr. Phelps some time ago. A history blank 
was prepared, to obtain more adequate birth histories and de- 
velopmental histories on these cases, as a foundation for prac- 
tical work and scientific study. 


Dr. Melvin Stevens accompanied Dr. Phelps at the last birth- 
injury clinic, and examined the cases at Woodbine. We are co- 
operating with Miss Dorothy Bassett, Psychologist at the Vine- 
land State School, who has assumed responsibility for the psy- 
chological work at Woodbine. Miss Bassett will endeavor to 
develop the same type of psychological examination at Wood- 
bine as is now being used here. 

It is both encouraging and gratifying that our research ex- 
periences here may be capitalized to improve the condition of 
the birth-injured mentally deficient in another institution. Mr. 
Johnstone has employed a physical therapy nurse for the treat- 
ment of the patients, under the general direction of Dr. Phelps. 


MOTION PICTURES 


A major activity during the year has been the use of motion 
pictures. The chief responsibility for this work has been in the 
hands of Miss Longwell. Routine pictures of birth-injured chil- 
dren have been taken in connection with the birth-injury re- 
search, as noted above. 

Good use has also been made of motion pictures in the daily 
life of the institution. Representative scenes of the activities 
at The Training School and at Menantico Colony have been pho- 
tographed, and a travelog of the institution made up, showing 
representative activities of the various departments. 


Excellent pictures of such activities as our Fourth of July 
parade have afforded great satisfaction to the children and em- 
ployes, and also assist in presenting to friends and visitors a 
more complete picture of the institution. 


Scripts are at present in preparation on clinical types of 
mental deficiency, designed to represent the different varieties 
of feeble-mindedness with reference to their special characteris- 
tics. Another script is designed to follow a representative child 
through the events of a single day at The Training School. 
These films are educationally valuable as they afford a much 
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better appreciation of the problem of feeble-mindedness than 
can be presented verbally from the lecture platform. : 

The use of motion pictures as a scientific method and for 
educational purposes is increasing rapidly. It is a source of 
some satisfaction that we are using this technique advantage- 
ously. There is some prospect of exchanging or renting these 
films in academic circles in such a way as to make them avail- 
able for educational purposes. They provide a new method of 
presentation which should have an important effect in producing 
a wider and more intelligent interest in feeble-mindedness. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


During the winter a series of six lectures was offered to 
the combined parent-teacher groups of Cumberland County, es- 
pecially of Vineland. These were conducted in cooperation with 
Mr. H. W. Weidner, Supervising Principal of the Vineland 
Schools, and with the support of Mr. Maurice Fels. The lectures, 
presented as informal talks, were followed by lively general dis- 
cussion. The topic for the series was “Growth and Education.” 
Separate lectures were offered on the preschool child, the lower 
elementary child, the upper elementary child, the high school 
child, vocational guidance, and mental hygiene. 

In January, I attended the organization meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council on Research, at Mooseheart, Illinois. At that 
time I was made permanent Chairman and Secretary for the 
Council. This is a most important contact for advanced scien- 
tific work with children. The Council is composed of national 
leaders in the various departments of child research. Associa- 
tion with these men should prove stimulating to our work here, 
in keeping us in touch with new points of view and recent ad- 
vances in child research. 

In connection with my visit to Mooseheart, I addressed the 
Chicago Psychological Club on our work concerning birth in- 
jury, and also addressed the staff of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, in Chicago, regarding our work. 

At the annual meeting of the American Medical Association, 
at New Orleans, we had a place on the program of the scientific 
exhibit, to show our films on birth injury. These films were 
shown continuously at stated intervals for five days, and were 
well received. 
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I also spoke at the annual meeting of the Orthopsychiatric 
Association, and read two papers at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded. I also attended 
the meeting of the State Council of Psychology, of which I am 
Chairman, and the meeting of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, at which I was a speaker. 

We have continued our association with Judge Francis A. 
Stanger and the Cumberland County Conference Clinic. This 
has involved attending bi-weekly meetings of the conference and 
the examination of nearly 100 cases. Mr. McIntire made a sta- 
tistical analysis of our work on 60 cases, with an analytical re- 
port. 

We have made clinical examinations of some Vineland 
school cases as part of a program designed to interest the 
teachers of the local schools in the modern aspects of child 
study. This program was not completely carried out, but the 
work on individual cases proved helpful. 

Numerous talks have been given by members of the staff 
at women’s clubs and luncheon clubs. We have also assisted in 
the entertainment of visiting groups and individuals to the in- 
stitution. 

The Laboratory participated as usual in the Summer Session 
of 1931. Miss Nettie Ryding, of Wichita, Kansas, and Miss 
Caroline Kirshner, of Newark, New Jersey, were added to the 
staff for instructional purposes during the summer. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


In September, 1931, the Feeble-Minded Club acted as hon- 
orary hosts for The Training School in holding a three-day in- 
formal conference to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Vineland Laboratory. Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard, first Director of the Laboratory, and Mrs. Goddard, 
were guests of honor. The conference was attended by about a 
hundred persons of note from various parts of the country. The 
principal addresses offered at the conference were published in 
a memorial volume entitled “Twenty-Five Years,” and reprinted 
in successive issues of the Training School Bulletin. Motion 
pictures were taken which have been edited and titled. This 
film is of considerable interest, and will probably increase in 
value with the passage of time. 
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CLINIC 


The program and function of the Clinical Division have been 
carefully reviewed during the year. The Clinic has two major 
functions: first, to supply clinical data on the children of the 
institution as a continuing basis for research, and second, to pro- 
vide classification and diagnostic service for the institution. An 
effort has been made to keep both of these activities at a high 
level without sacrificing either. Mr. McIntire is to be congratu- 
lated for the excellent functioning of the Clinic this year, and 
especially for the high degree of interest which has been taken 
in the individual children. The efforts undertaken during the 
past several years to improve the work of the Clinic have been 
definitely consolidated this year with the result that the case 
study routines and the methods of reporting have been definitely 
advanced in both quality and quantity. At the same time, this 
work has been conducted more economically and more expedi- 
tiously than before. 


As our clinic service becomes perfected, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to reach higher levels. Nevertheless, an effort has 
been made during the year to follow through on the program 
that is always before us of improving our methods, techniques 
and procedures. During the year special work has been done 
toward improving our method of battery testing and in improv- 
ed interpretation of particular tests. Systematic data are being 
collected on particular tests, as well as on combinations of tests. 
No formal treatment of these results has yet been accomplished, 
as we are endeavoring to collect this material incidentally rather 
than formally. 


A special effort has been made during the year to classify 
each child in terms of etiology as well as in terms of clinical 
types and special problems. We are planning soon to make a 
complete survey of the population in these terms so that we 
shall have a comprehensive analytical survey of the entire in- 
stitutional population. This will enable us to attack more 
specifically and with more assurance the various problems with 
which we are confronted. 


During the year a special effort has also been made to 
select unusual cases for special study. Thus, a survey of the 
whole population discloses 25 cases of delayed mental growth; 
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children who have shown one year or more of mental develop- 
ment in five years or less after fourteen years of age. This is 
five per cent of the whole population or ten per cent of the high- 
grade group. Similarly, we are constantly on the lookout for 
special clinical types, including psychiatric problems and special 
pathology, such as birth injury or glandular disturbance. 
These cases are being referred to the Hospital Department, and 
are also receiving special psychological study. 

During the year a total of 766 children have been examined 
and reported upon. This is an increase of 80 cases over any 
recent year, and of 134 cases over last year. Forty-three of 
these were special cases of the type just noted; 47 were new ad- 
missions; 35 special parole cases; 164 cases outside the institu- 
tion, 38 of these being consultation cases, 42 Pitman and Wild- 
wood Public School clinic cases, and 84 Cumberland County 
Court cases. 


SURVEYS 


A number of surveys have been completed in the Clinic dur- 
ing the year, as follows: 

1. A birth-injury survey has been completed as noted 
above. 

2. The annual population survey was completed, being res- 
tricted this year to a smaller number of items for purposes of 
economy. 

3. The semi-annual behavior adjustment surveys were com- 
pleted. 

4. The annual cleanliness survey was completed. 

5. A survey of pre-parole cases was made, showing 35 
cases (or about 7 per cent) deserving of special consideration 
for parole. 

6. A survey of State quotas was completed. 

7. A psychiatric survey was completed, with the assistance 
of a group of psychiatrists from the New Jersey State Hospital 
at Trenton. 

These various surveys show the importance of continuously 
evaluating our population in respect to various items whose ap- 
pearance in individuals assumes added importance when these 
individuals are numerous enough to constitute groups. 
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